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ABSTRACT 

The current debate about merit pay and career ladders 
requires that educators, board members, and the general public 
examine more closely the assumptions that are made about schools and 
the teachers in them, in this monograph, the complex issues 
surrounding the q-jestion of merit pay and career ladders are 

Six common perceptions on the part of the public on the 
subject of teachers, teaching, and compensation are discussed. A 
brief history of merit pay and career. ladders illustrates the 
political and administrative piobleres involved. It is suggested that 
m responding to such initiatives and before designing merit oay and 
career ladder programs, the political, economic, and cultural 
contexts of particular states or sthool systems must be considered. 
It IS recommended that any decision to implement a pay incentive 
program should be an informed choice that recognizes all pertinent 
local variables and clearly comprehends available options. (JD) 
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INCENTIVES FOR EXCELLENCE 
IN AMERICA'S SCHOOLS 

We are In the midst of an unprecettented national debate about 
whether merit pay and its dose relative, career ladders, should rightfully 
be considered strategies that promote school improvement. While it 
might have been convenient to wait until time has passed, affording us 
complete knowledge and perfea perspective, we are 6aced with the 
reality that many states are now implementing or planning forms of merit 
pay. Educators, as willing or unwilling participants In these plans, cannot 
afford the luxury of passive observation. iTius ASCD has chosen to take 
an informed position, drawing such conclusions xs can be agreed upon 
by members of a broadly r^r^ntatlve task force. Members included 
professors, supervisors, a former superintendent, representatives from 
the American Fetteration of Teachers and the National Education 
Association, and educators from three stat&i (North Carolina, Tennessee, 
and Florida) with current models of merit pay and/or career ladders that 
are of intense national interest. 



The Purpose of lliis Iteport 

We hope that this discussion will assist ASCD members in becoming an 
Informed part of the national debate about merit pay and career ladders 
and help them better understand the issues an- assumptions that 
underlie contemporary rhetoric on the subje< Another very important 
goal is to place the issue of merit pay in the broader context of human 
resource development because compreherslve changes that promote 
efectlve mana^rmau of schools and professional growih of teachers will 
prove more likely to positively influence teaching performance than any 
merit pay progiams that mig^it sua:€^d 

If th« question is, "How can wc c^mize the productive cs^jacity of the 
proyfesslorol SS3^ in our school district?" merit pay is dearly not the 
whole answer. Not even the most enthusiastic merit pay advocate would 
contend that merit i»y alone is a suffldent human resource development 
response by schools. 

We do rwi prt^xjse to argue the pert«ived faults or advant^es of 
individual merit pay plans of models, A too-likely result would be an 
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ideological ^alemate. Proponents would be likely to square ofF on one 
side; \hey would say that the public can*t afford to pay aU teachers higher 
salaries, but they do appear to approve frying Mnw extremely 
productive teachers more. Merit pay supporters would confidently 
propose plans to idmtify and reward such teachers, exponents would 
logically react by insi^^ing that tools to identify deserving teachers are 
extremely untrustworthy; they would dismiss as futije any efforts to fairly 
institute merit pay (K)hnson, li»4). 

These two polar viewpoints rest on assumptions that may not even be 
true. The public may be willing to F«iy all teachers i <tecent salary, and 
many educators are convince that it b po^ible to identify out^andlng 
teachers, at lea:^ on some criteria. 

Liberating our thought from entrenched pc^tions is essential if there 
is to be sensible dlso'ssion of issues. Merit pay and career ladckrrs have 
aroused more emoUo than carefully rrasoned analysis. The chaiiged 
nature of the issue has made it impossible to test varying teacher 
compensation programs except by the application of political muscle, a 
situation that creates a fertile climate for the growth of a powerful 
counter force; that in turn leads to sharply adversarial activity instead of 
coc^jerative effbn. The task force has made a conscious effort to avoid 
sudi polarization and reiteration of doctrinaire positions in probing th^ 
many complex issues related to the education profession's compensation 
structure. 



Widely Accepted Views of the 
Problem 

Ordinarily, an important issue related to education yields two versions 
of the problem: the issue as perceived by the public and the issue as it 
appears to professional educators, vAio, as people involved with the 
problem, are acutely aware of its dynamics. The public's perception of 
merit pay and career iackiers, which is naturally r^ected in their eleoed 
representatives, is that pay incemives somehow present a reasonable 
solution to severe difikulties in education. 

Henry Steele Commager said that l$th century Americans wanted 
educj Jon to "be pr«jical and pay dividcncb." Tliey aUI do. A sectMid 
point of jHibllc consensus is the widely-held ' jcltef dm sdioofe can and 
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should be better. Reports chai^ging that test scores have declined, 
standards have loosened, and discipline has eroded have undermined the 
public's confidence in its schools. A common line of reasoning that 
emei^es from this dissatisfaction is that excellence— or the lack of it— is 
positively correlated with the quality —or Uck of it— in the teaching 
force. 

Those who think this way conclude that if schools and teachers are to 
improve, accountability must be su-engthened. The controversy among 
legislators, school board dflficials, and educators over why achie/ing 
accountability is difficult perplexes the public because their conventional 
wisdom suggests that a simple, straightforward solution is obvious. This 
conclusion is based on a series of percqsUons and assumptions often so 
Ughtly inieitwined that is w hard to pull them apan. Nevertheless we will 
uy. 

Public Perception No. 1: Teaching is an 
unsophisticated and relatively simple Job. 

Perhaps because a good many people outside of schotils teach skills to 
other people, teaching per se is n<H perceived by the average citizen as 
very complex. TTiey may acknowledge that it is difficult, but do nc« see it 
as very complicated. Many of thase to whom teaching appears simple 
would advocate that certification requirements be waived and that 
schools of education, at least those heavily involved in teacher training, 
be diminished or abolished. 

We consider teaching a complex act and find that research on actual 
teachers' responsibilities indicates that the classroom is clearly the 
domain of a professional. 

Public Perception No. 2: Since teaching is simple, 
evaluation of teaching must be simple. 

Aa^ptance erf the prt^ition that teaching is simple leswls temptingly 
to a conclusion that evaluation of teaching performance is and ought to 
be equally simple. Concerns about evaluation— its UistrunanB, 
procedures, and tieliability— strike many people as a feeble excuse by 
educators for noc doing thdr fobs. Common wisdoi^ ^surcs them that 
the formal evaluaticMi erf tewdicfs cannot be difficult because everyone 
knows, at least informally which teachers arc the ablest. We often hear, 
"Everybody kmtws v/ho the good teachers are. Why don't they fust 
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reward them?" The public is inclined to suspea that issues rai^ about 
e valuation are the spurious defenses of strong unions and/or weak 
administrators. 

The ASCD task force agrees that an airay of methodological problem^ 
render teacher evaluation difficult, costly, and at least somewhat 
imprecise. For example, using students' standardized test scores to 
evaluate teachers is haught with many problems; such te^ tend to 
overestimate pupil growth, and sinc^ they are nationally devised, they 
may measure only a small pan of the local curriculum that teachers were 
hired by districts to teach, Evaluaticxi has often rightly been criticized, 
too, for its frequent reliance on rating scales that cannot accuraiely yield 
high-inference judgments about teaching performance, or measure with 
valid certainty, or resist the *'halo effect" that occurs when a high rating 
carries over to judgments on other variables (Soar, Medley, and Coker, 
1983). 

However, while we concede that evaluation remains an 
underconceptualized and underdeveloped activity, we believe that it j£s 
possible to get some reasonable measures of classroom performance. 

Public Perception No. 3: The public schools are staffed 
by hoEf {and/or incompetent) tesK^hers. 

In some quarters the perception exists that public school teadiers are 
unmotivated or unable to do their }obs. Resisting the tennqpcation to shout 
bade, "No, they're notf" we simply rqx)n that we find no evi<tence to 
support such an allegation. 

Public Peice^ion No. 4s Money will motivate highly 
qualified people to select teaching and persuade them 
to stsy in tracning once there. 

The insistence that a little more money will lure those who mi^ not 
otherwise consider teaching and wiD keep ^x>d teachers in the ranks 
suggests an interestii^ paradox. Few people wcKild want someone to 
select teaching solely for trumey. T^dhir^g, like ti^ ministry, has 
traditionally been (at l^ist in part) a calling. Parents mi^ rightly be 
su^idous of a teadier ia4io was enticed into the iob solely by a sli^tly 
laiger paycheck. 

Yet the same pec^le who warn their diildren to have teachers who are 
dedicated to tl^ professlcm will reason that efiSective cc^l^rs should be 
paid a bit more nK>ney so itm th^ will mi lea<^ teaching. WcKild ai^none 
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endorse a teacher, though, whose motive for continued outstanding 
performance is $1500 a year? Is that the value of a superior teacher's 
contribution? 

Many teachers respond angrily at the meager amounts that are 
proposed as rewards to motivate them, and rightly so. Such proposals 
imply that teachers are moth^ed chiefly by m^.iey and manipulated 
easily by the insubstantial. Further, those who insist that money will 
influence teacher performance assume that mo.:ey Ls causative of 
performance. In our opinion this rebtionship has not been firmly 
^tablished. 

Public PcjPception No. 5: The teaching piofesslon 
cannot attract and hold first-rate personnel because It 
fades peffonnance-based fliiati<qa| incentives. 

This assumption is hard to refute because almost everyone agrees with 
at least pan of it. If good people are deieaed by scores on standardized 
tests, the evidence seems clear. Those selecting teaching today are in the 
bottom third on such tests. 

There are at least two easily ictentifiable reasons. The ftra is the 
removal of sex discriminaUon barriers. A variety of jobs previously closed 
to women are now qpen; teaching can no longer rely on the availability 
of a laige captive work force barred from going elsewhere. As bright 
women frequently opt for careers other than teaching, scores of those 
entering the field have naturally dropped. 

A second and related problem is that teachers' salaries are grossly 
uncompetitive compared to those of private induary. ^nistics about the 
teaching profiession place it at the bottom of the barrel in salary 
compared to most other occupations (Darling-Hammond, 1984). 

For example, the average starting salary for a secondary Rigllsh 
teacher is 114,500. Business and iiKhisuy oflSer the same banner a 
conskiefably higher salary, new gradwaes can earn $19344 in liberal arts 
fields, or they can go into sales and marketing and expect an average of 
119,620 (Northwestern University, 1984), Cwsidering these figures, it is 
not suiprising that so few college graduates sdca caching careers. It is 
unreasonable to expect that very many intelli^nt people will forgo over 
15,000 annually solely for the love of teaching. 

The dilemma before school boards, admlnistmors, and teadicrs* 
unions is a choice between brit^ing the floor (base salaries) up for all or 
setting a higher ceiling available to sonw, cither based on merit or 
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scarcity. Advocates of the floor apprc^ch insist that base salaries for all 
tochers mu^ improve before any dlfierentlal salary arrangements will be 
effectual or acceptable. Advocates (tf the ceiling ;^^ro£^il counter diat 
giving substantial raises to all is unthinkable on grounds that are bcxh 
financial (w)k) can afford it?) and philosophical (who wants to reward the 
mediocre?). Supponers of merit pay see dieir strategy as working with 
limited resources to attract and retain outstanding person^ el who, by 
definition, have to be in shon supply. 

Most educators would agree that the base salary mu^ be raised for all 
teachere in order to keep teachir^ even modesdy competitive with the 
marketplace. The question usually comes down to how much the raise 
should be. 

Advocates and c^^ponents of merit pay usually jxsut company, though, 
over the assertion that ackiitional modest incentives will attraa able 
pec^le to come into teaching even If they are presented with much more 
powerful financial rewards in c^er occu{^ons. After all, the public 
sector canned offer inducements comparable to those that accounting, 
law, medicine, or busineis commonly can. It doesn't seem likely that the 
public will tolerate a bonus of $20,000 or more to keep a good teacher, 
no matter tew impressive his or her classroom performance might be. 

Thus there are prc^Iejms of both the short term (drawing in new 
teachers) and the long term (keq>ing experienced teachers) in 
realistically assessing whether merit pay and career ladders can help to 
supply an adeqiutte force of certified tt^chers to staff the nation s 
clas^tx>ms. 

The question at issue, really, is iJ^ strength exerted by a fiew more 
dollar rather than many dollars on decisions to enter teaching, especially 
among high academic achievers and those wtio have ^died in saib}ect 
areas critically sten of tesuiiiers. A second grey area is whet)^ sudi 
IncetKives will retain outstanding teidiers. To aigue in ihc positive, one 
must prcsuppc«5e th^ tcadiei^ traim?d in their respective fiteids exist In 
abundance or atgue that teaching ^tlaries should more closely match 
those in the private sector. Good teachers are, after all, as responsive to 
laws of suf^ly and demand as any other personnel. 

Public Pefccptioii No. 6: Mcfit pay is linked to raising 
standards in education* 

In the 19eQs, we are ojice s^jain experiencing a period oi Intense 
publk: inurrest in educsoion; tiKr drh^e to upgrade ^umdirds has become a 
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passionate issue. PoliUcal figures talk of "turning the tide" and "pushing 
fw excellence." This movement has included pressure to enact merit pay 
programs as one way to stimulate school improvement. Sometimes merit 
is advanced as a solution in itself that is somehow indicative of quality 
that did not previously exist in schools. While the notion seems absurd, 
its presence must be adcnowletfeed. 



Histoiy of Merit Pay 
and Career Ladders 

Public suspicion regarding rhe quality of local, state, and national 
employees is nwhing new. The cry for bener people in government and 
public service can be found in some of the earliest texts in China 
(Drudter, 1978). The search for means to elicit maximum effort from 
those paid out of public revenues is an ongoing one. 

Unkering with the compensation teachers receive has seemed to many 
pec^le a promising way to draw extra eflfon from them. It should be 
understood by all, however, that the single salary schedule common in 
America today was not arrived at lightly. At one time, elementary school 
teachers, who were mcwtly women, were i»id less than high school 
teaciuKs. who were frequently men. This divisive inequity was finally 
settled by the single salary schedule that recognized only academic credit 
and experience] it pointedly disregarded grade level assignment and field 
pedalty. 

rte required to establteh objective grounds for compenKUion 
and the positive results of such an evenhancted scale should not be lost 
on the pro£s!Sslc»ial. Besides elimirming sex discrlmlnaticm in wacters' 
salaries, the uniform safaiy schedule muted the annual prwjiem of having 
to nei^itiate for increases since it built aep incr^ents into the 
mm^ment, and it assured teachm that such raises wcmld ruy 
from fevoritism or political finagling, but from the impartial meteures of 
add^i(^ e:q>erience and training. The single salary schedule was a 
response to very real problems, and before it is pa-empiorily swept aside 
by tooeager reformers, its advantages shcmid be cardully e>^uated 
Merit pay, on the other hand, has been tried repeatedly with iKle 
succK^s, The first known latcmpt to establish such a systcn* in the VS. 
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occurred in 1908 in Newton, Massachusetts, Since its inception tiie 
concept has seen a boom and busi cyde of popularity. Between 1^ and 
1958, at least 170 school diMlcts tried to implement merit pay plans. By 
1968, 1 1 percent of all districts with 6,000 or more stu<tenis indicated 
they had merit pay. Three st^es actually passed merit pay legislation 
(National Education Association, 1984). 

Many of the sdiool districts that tried variable compensation programs 
subsequently abanctoned them. Some of the problems leading to the 
collapse of these endeavors were administrative, such as the reality that 
allocation of merit pay requires a highly dependable, sensitive, objective, 
and cost-effective evaluation sy^em; such a fiail-safe process has thus &r 
proved elusive. 

Other problems were political. The substantial ongoing funding 
needed to suppon the programs tended to ebb and flow with political 
fonunes. Teachers resided the idea of diflferential pa^, especially in its 
top^wn directive form, and there was a real que^ion of whether 
programs were acmally aca>mplishing any intendeu goals; supix>rt for 
the programs accordingly weakened. 

Morale problems undercut merir pay efforts, too. Rewarding some 
teachers, after all, may be viewed by the rest as punlike. Suspicion of 
favoritism and ccMitempt for the size erf merit bonuses were other morale 
factors contributing to the dismantling of pay mcentive programs. 

When politicians charge that educators do not want merit pay because 
the>^ lack rhe will or ability to implem^it it, they display an alarming 
ignorarce ot the history of this idea To prc^x^ a system that has 
established such an abysmal record of failure as has merit ^ in the 
public schools, a proponent must be totally ignorant erf its past, 
liopelessly optimistic about its future, or innovative encHigh in the 
prescriu to a\'oid th» pratfalls of previous programs. If any idea was ever 
uied repeatedly with tte same results, it is merit j^y. 

Csmeer ladder programs have a somewhat similar hii^ory. In the 
mid'196a$, the di&^rentiated saafiSng rtKyvement was laundhed in Temple 
aiy, California, a 4,000-studem district that tried a fbur tlered tc^iicr 
hierarchy that indxKlcd scsiior and master tcskdher positicms. Wthln the 
next decade, as many as 50 districts around die country experimented 
with differentiated staffing (U.S,0,E. 1972). These plans were built on the 
assumpikm that all icadim' roles shmild rnx be the sanw and a teadter 
siKHild be able to advance in educatkm without having to leave the 
classroom to go into sdiod administn^c^ or the private sector. Most 
diflEwentiated scafiing plans were dfecominued by the oxi of the 1970s, 
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having encountered a host of problems: 

—Hasty implementation thai resulted in minuscule differences amonc 
the various loles in the plans. 

—Complicated funding arrangements (such as grandfathering) that 
resulted in cost overruns. 

—Lack of appeal to teachers, who were mostly women who did not 
wish to relinquish the ground toward equity they had won in the single 
salary schedule. 

—Resistance of the organized teaching profession. 

—Lack of continuing federal and state support that would see the 

innovation through its rough early stages. 

—Top-down patterns of implementation tliat resulted in weak teacher 
loyalty. 

—Abandonment of plans when leadership changed; incoming leaden; 
often did not have the same allegiance to the concept, and without 
support from teachers, plans collapsed. 

—Inability of the models to demonstrate that they contributed to 
improve learning; hence plaas received very little parental suppon 
(English and Sharpes, 1972). 

While merit pay plaas used exemplary performance as a basis for 
justifying increases for some teachers, almost all the differentiated staffing 
plans used organizational indexes, such variable levels of responsibility 
and length of work year, to determine who colletied extra pay. 



Q>ntemporaiy Approaches: 
Some Questions, Some Problems 

Even though previous efforts to enaa pay incenUves have proved 
disappointing, the concept continues to attract staunch suRxmers. Of the 
46 states that have passed or are designing comprehensive school reform 
bills, 19 have iastituieti master teacher, career ladder, or merit pay plans 
(Task Force on Education for Economic Growth,. 1984). Consequently, 
many ASCD members are now or soon will be participating in or at least 
rc»3iiig to incentive prcq^rams. 

The task force believes that appropriate responses to such initiatives 
cannot be determined outside of the poIiUcal, economic, and cularral 
coiwews of particular states or school systems. Consequently, we do not 
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applaud or ctecry ar y specifk: pri^ram, but we do ur^ that any plan or 
re^nsc to it be based on a careful, thoughtful analy»s oi local 
conditions that gave rise to these Initiatiws in the »irsi place. 

Toward that end, we sugge^ three groups of questions th^ merit pay 
or career ladder planners might ask themseK^. They are questions 
about (1) goals and planning, (2) design wd implementation, and 
(3) context. 

Questions About Goals and Planning 

Merit pay and career ladders have been proposed to resolve any 
number of problems perceived in education today. When setting goals 
these schemes may help us reach, it is important to consider; 

1. What are the problems to ^ich merit pay and or career bdder? are 
suggested as proposed solutions? 

2. Do different constituencies define the problems differently? Whose 
definition is likely to prevail, and how is the suppon erf dissenting 
viewpoints manifeted? 

3. Is there a forum for promoting dialog about the problems to which 
merit pay and career ladders are proposed solutions? 

4 "VhM are the shon- and long-term results that the various 
constituencies concerned with the Issue can anticipate? 

Assuming that reasonably accurate answers to the above questions can 
be agreed upon, a second set of que^ions, having to cb wir^ planning 
(and planning to plan), becomes relevant: 

1. How and when should affeaed groups be involved in problem 
identification and planning? 

2, Are those involved in planning free to redefine the problems and 
create alternative solutions, or is there a mandate that Implicitly 
impels a course of action or c«herwise limits oixlons? 

Questions About Design and Implementation 

Assuming a decision is made to undertake a merit pay or career ladder 
pii^ram, numerous design questions must be raised Critical questions 
of this type are: 

1. How will differential ixty be allocated? ^jeciflrally, will people of 
the same de^cr^pUon be paid differemly based on performance? 

2. Hcmr wiU di^bremrs in performas^ 
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Will administrators or peers evaluate tradiera? If the evaluation is 
done by adminlarators, will their evaluations be evaluated? If so, by 
whom? What training will administrators need? If peers sen e in 
evaluative roles, wHhat kind of training and suppon will be necessary 
for them? 

3. If dififerences in pay are to be related to differences in duUes, how 
will people gain access to higher paying positions? Will there be a 
quota? If how will negative efkxxs be mitigated among those 
blocked from higher status? 

4. Should access to higher paying positions or higher status be based 
only on pertbrmance, or should seniority be faaored in somehow? 

5. If people can be prom^ed, can they be demcxed? 

6. What provisions will need to be made to assure arong ant* 
continuous suppnjrt from school system leadership, reachers' 
on;?nizaiions, civic groups, the media, prindfwls, and other 
involved parties, such as state and federal interests? 

Questions About Context and Choices 

The local and state context shap« choices and places limits on 
ctedsions. Planners must decide whether to (1) accept context constnUnts 
and p^ within tliem or (2) alter the '^-•ntext in some fun imenL-,' 
respect. For instance. In some states the building principal is solely 
respcmsib'e for the evaluation of D^acheis. To dtvelop a merit pay or 
career la. ler plan in su. h a context, one woui'i need to forgo the option 
of pe^r f iluation (»• get the L; v ch - ged. 

Thme lanning and imptementing career Lidder and merit pay systems 
must rcc griize that such sy^^ems of pay ai d leward run counter to the 
cultures prevailing in most schoo;^. If efTcis are to succeed in instituting 
new patterns of {wy and newly st-jirified occui^rtional roles, attention to 
needed changes in the behavior aid atri^uiles of school personnel will be 
Just as critical as those in law and pdiof. It is also Important to 
compttJiend that dianjjes as sweeping as il«^ inherent in merit pay and 
career ladckrs require sy^emwide revisions. If the salary sirxicturi is all 
that chai^ses, the present reform movement will meet the same fete as 
past plans, having faltered before it began. 

Among the mprc critical contextual questions are: 

1. Is a realistic assessment of costs presently available? 

2. Are tc^ teaders and ojmmunity officials wilimg to a)mniii 
continuing finaiKlal support to the prc^ram? 
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3, If tt^ initiative is coming from the state level, what is the source of 
fiindLng, and what technical support needs to be provided? 



Hie Sticking Point: 
Organizing for Excellence 

Review of attemjMs to implement merit |^ and differentiated 
siafKng sugge^ two reasons wtty such plans did not work. They were ncA 
comprehensive cnoug^i, for one thing, to correct all conditions that 
cripple the drive for excellence in schools, and they accepted too much 
of the status quo abw how schools should function to truly effea 
significant improveme tfs. 

Recent efforts are at lea^ more comprehensive. Pr^nt programs in 
Tennessee, for example, are fiar broader and more complex than any 
undertaken in Temple Oty 20 years ago. Tennessee is aiming for nothing 
less than total school r^uvenation; the system provides new plans for 
teacher cert^fkaticHi, advancement potential for teachers, aggressive staff 
developnwjnt, and overtiauled evaluation procedures. 

Such sy^emailc change is a necessary but not sufficient condition for 
school reform success. Management that promotes success is just as 
crudal. Sdiools, in our judgment, are nor currently managed in ways that 
promote excellence. A compe.isatlon prqgram, ^ch is only one 
element of the total management system, mu^ be appropriate to and 
alli^ with effective management, and any adju^meijts in compensation 
will not be fully ^fective unlc^ fiiuliy management characteristics are 
also correct 

A few management characteristics we think discourage excellence are 
these 

— SdKX>b tock the kind of peer support systems tiiat encot^rage 
exceUemre in odw pt afessions and that are independem of 
compensation systems. 

—Elementary and seomdary school te«;te^ are ©qpected to act like 
proffessionals, but they are not like pr^^ 
rule, they are not Involved in mcswingfiil discussions and decisions on 
matter? that directly aflfeci tteir classroom work, sudi as currictJum, 
tcxtbocAs, Instruction, and grading. This is not the case at the college 
level. 
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—There is too little instruction time in schools because of poor school 
administration, too many interruptions, too much paperwork, and other 
undesirable features of bureaucratic life. 

—Efforts at staff development typically have been one-shot, hit-or-miss 
attempts dial have not been teacher direaed or conu:olled or centrally 
related to improved teacher or pupil performance. 

The way schools are oiganized to carry out their work discourages 
collaboration for self-improvement and explains their current political 
vulnerability. Oisanizations that do not buUd in self-directed processes 
that allow for continuous review and revision of procedures are 
inflexible and likely to either collapse or, if as crucial to the society as 
schools are, be d>ai>ged by extrinsic forces. Dependence on legislative 
reform fias exposed schools to quick-fix feds, changing with 
admlniarailons, and that has diluted their capacity to en^^e In the 
profound change that would foster, and not suppress, top flight 
performance 



Taking Steps Toward Optimum 
Pfoductivitjr in the Schools 

Ojntemporary organizational theorists are engrossed in attempts to 
delineate feaors that separate effective fhsm less effective organizations. 
Dl-iUnctions between the two are usually rooted in how they treat people, 
their renewable resource. Common recommendations are: 

Treat people as adults. Treat them as partners, Treat them with 
dignity. Treat them with respea. Treat them ... as the primary 
source of productivity gains. These are fundamental lessons from the 
excellent comparles research (Peters and Waterman, 1984). 

E^hHti h i ii g Ofgsmlzatioiial Idcntlt^r and Moming 

People need to be committed to something to find satisfection in their 
lives. If they can find that sense of meaning in their work, the 
organization to which they are committed has a greatly improved chance 
to be effective. This theme recurs tiiroughout ot^ganizational literature; 
the phrase used varies with the theorist, but the idea is the same. 
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William Ouchi (1981), for example, ctescribes ^ectlve organizailons as 
dans with a philosophy of management that permeates the ^ructure. 
Deal and Kennedy (1982) ctescribe organisational cultures that capture 
the imaglnatiim the pec^le within them, and the authors next that 
those cultures ftequendy extend through generations of management. 
Effective schools literature reports the same phenomenon, variously 
calling it a sense of mission, a sdiool ethos, shared values and culture, 
and even a **moral order'* (Grant, 1982). 

Wotklng die Up Side of Petsoimel Evaliiation 

Believing in the vali^ of oij^izational espirit is easier than 
incorporating it in sci^ools because few situations are more frustrating to 
the public, or to most administrators, than the sense that we are paying 
good money to incompetent, or even below average, teaching personnel 
A natural inclination, then, is the Impulse to dear out the deadwood— to 
insist that the substandard get b^ter or gjsi out. 

Nevertheless, a human resource develc^ment plan that is based on 
ridding an oiganizaiion of incompetents is programmed to fadl The time 
and energy of leaders will be dissipated on the least likely targets for 
improvement. Organizations that bea)me oi)sessed with inadequate 
performance have a tendency to focus cm enforcing rules and regulations 
to ensure minimal standards of productivity. This f^em of rule 
enforcement docs more to unctermine the morale of high producers than 
to aflfect she bdiavior of lower strata- 

We do not advocate ignoring ineptness, but we cto suggest kcqjlng it 
in perspective. TTie real challenge of leadership in an organization with a 
sense of mission lies in discovering what peqple do well and reinforcing 
that behavior visibly and regularly. The pleasure of reception provides 
modvation to strive for further achievement Working this "up side" of 
perscMinel evaluation means; 

— Belkvlug that most people nK)st of the time want to do a good Job, 
and will, given a res&sc^iat^ c^^x>rtunity. 

—Communicating high, but achievable, expectations for performance, 
always empi^izing shared oimmitmeru to tl^ oi^gaiiization's mission. 

~C^>aUr« the way for h^ producers to1<:rf> and role diversity and 
promotion. 

— Increasing c^^portunlties for frcquCTt positive reinforcement from 
peers and subordinates. 

— Increasing the number of celebrations ^nncHinding good 
petfamancc. AHhoi^ nwst employees will deny ^ need for swdi 
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celebrations of achievement, public recognition of success almost always 
moves workers to strive for higher levels of self-efficacy and 
petformance. 

Developing Stsiff Capabilities 

Beware the superintendent who could accomplish wonctere if all the 
principals could be replat«d: or the principal who could create a mtxlel 
school if only the te«iiers were better; or the teacher who heaps ali 
dcfidencies in pupil performance on the students. In the leal worid of 
of]gani2ational life, leaders don't stan over — liiey v^ork with what they 
have. 

Every study erf effective schools emphasizes the role of staflF 
development in achieving organizational dfectiveness. Every study of the 
school improvement process describes the critical role training and 
technical assistance play in setting up and using new practices. If schools 
intend to achieve excellence with their existing staflfe, they need to create 
andopcrste: 

-—Targeted training programs to assist principals and teachers 
implementing new programs, techniques, and materials. 

—General in-service devel<^ment opportuniUes that allow teachers to 
explore and expand knowledge of their sufc^ fields, of the 
development of children and youth, and of the past and present practices 
of educatioai 

—Programs that provide freedom to be away from the sdiool and 
classroom for training opportuniUes that are sometimes of short duration 
(like seminars or workshops) and sometimes longer (like sabbaticals). 

— Development centers in ^ch personnel can dcArise their own 
teachit^ materials and methods, with assistance and suf^xm for the 
creation and evaluation erf such products, 

—Schedules tiiat permit collaborative contact among teachers to 
counter the Isolation that iincrferes with their teaching, t^nfordng, and 
learning from one another. (Such isolation vtolates a viol tenet of 
creating cflSective organizations: that primary work groups dose« to the 
point of effective action foster the greatest measure of creativity.) 

Creatliig Role Divcf^ 

fttrficssiooals antidfwte, and have every reason to believe, tiiat 3» they 
aofftmtifate cq>erience and build their expertise tiir«M^ experience and 
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staff development, they will become more valuable in their 
organizational roles. Education has a special prdblcm in this respect. 

Classroom teadiers who do not dioose to become administrators or 
counsebrs will fulfill the same job description the day before r^rement 
as cbey did on their initial day of employmem. That Is absurd! Teachers 
are constantly developing new resources, and the types of responsibilities 
they assume should reflect their Ided knowledge. Traditional role 
structures that provide neither opportunity nor incentive to advance mu« 
be changed 

Apan from being blocked from going up, teachers are constrained 
from growing out; caching roles are drawn so rigidly that they do not 
customarily allow teachers to work with children in small groups or 
indhidualty; consult with parents, oiher teachers, and administrators; 
Inquire systematically about teaching; create instructional materials; aid 
other teachers' improvement; write about teaching; or administer special 
programs and pro^cts The diversity of teachers' roles in contributing to 
education in a community should be limited solely by individual 
teachers' interests and not by adherence to an obsolete fob description 
placing them implacably within the four walls of a classroom. 

InvoMng People 

People improve when they are encouraged to participate fully in the 
policy formulation of an organization. The manager who believes that 
employees do not want to be involved and usurps their chances to 
influence decision making, saying, "They Just want firm, quick decisions"; 
or evaluation, saying; "They don*t want to g^ involved in tough 
decisions"; or planning, saying, "They don't want to waste their time on 
management" is enga^^ in elaborate self-delusion. Organizational 
literature has demwistrated consistently that participatory management 
relates positively to organizational productivity. 

Stafif members clc^ to the operating line erf an organizatic^i are likely 
to realize and have solutions for qx^rating prc^lems, hence the utillry 
of a technique such as quality circles. Further, people who solve 
rganlzational problems build a sense of commitment to and ccHicem for 
the^ai::^i23tion. If pcc^Ic are invested in decisions, they have a s^ake in 
seeing sokitions work; conversely, uninvoived people may have a s^ake in 
seeing r ^lutic^^il. Participatory management patterns — talking to. 
lining to, and involving people — not only tap the tesourc^ of 
personnel to solve spedSc problems, but engage their willing 
co(^)eration and commitn^m. 
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Common Sense 
and Common Practice 

While the foiBoing principles of oii^izational ordering may appear lo 
be common sense, apparently they are not. because they certainly are not 
reflected in common praoice. Perhaps those leaders who fail to create 
and sustain a sense of institutional mission have traded this more abstract 
axicept for the seemingly defensible specificity of 
managemeiii by-objecdves. Common sense can lead to the conclusion 
tha: an organizaUon must divest itself of its poor performere; it can just as 
easily conclude that positive performance should be emphasized sa the 
ejqjCTsc of ^ip craddng. 

Honest people may reasonably disagree on other elements we suggest 
would improve schools and twching. We have endorsed aaff 
development as an irrefutable good worthy of oi^lzaUonal priority, but 
we recc^nize that it often loses out in competition for scarce 
oiganlzailonal resources. A sabbaUcal leave program, for instance, is 
certainly desirable, but can it take precedence over $25,000 needed for 
instructional supplies? Encouraging the role diversity that is dearly 
needed conflicts with both the advantages of |ob spedaiization and 
operationai slmplidty. And common sense can suppon the worth of a 
strong, accountable decision-making authority as easily as it can tout the 
benefits of participatory decision nwking. 

Common sense will not rcsobe these issues for us, nor will we find 
answers by denying the conflictual nature of choices we must confront in 
the process trf oiKanlzing. These dioices represent trade-oflfe. Educators 
should search carefully for the opti(»is that most appropriately local 
needs and that are supported by hard evidence ftom studies of eflfective 
otganlzatkMis, particularly ^iective schools. That evidence ai^ues for.- 

—the necessity of eaabllshlng an oiganlzailonal identity and sense of 
commitiAestt. 

—The Importance <rf building a personnel evaluation system that 
emphasizes accomplishment, establishes high but reasonable 
expectations, and positively reinforces productive people, 

—The generative power of a staff development program that allows 
professional staff to team, grow, and adiieve. 

— Tlic positive impaa a liberating work environment has when |ob 
roles are fkxible enough to allow pec^Ie to experience divereiiy in tteir 
professional iWcs. 
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— The vigor oi^ganizadons achieve when they encourage and support 
"champions" (l^eters and Vi^uennan, 19B4). 

— The ultimate wisdom of invohing people at all levels of the 
oiBs>ni2ation in decision maldng, planning, and evaluaticm. 

These choices axe made more di£Ekult because 90 percent of 
administrators connnd that they lK»d the 10 percent of organizations 
that are aheady diaract^ized by these oilightened practices. We need, 
a{H»rontIy, to look more searchingiy and critically for room for 
improvement in our managerial sel^. 



In Conclusion 

The ASCD task force belteves stAuxis can be better than they nov are. 
The current deb<tte abcHit merit pay and career ladders can have a 
salutary impact on improving sdiools if educators, board menAers, and 
the geMral public examine more closely the assumptions that are made 
about sdiools and the teachers in them. Education, ak»ig widi the rest of 
American society, hfs long since lost its simplicity. Ichabod Crane is dead 
^th him should go cavalk»- notions abcKit school improven^L We 
believe that schools are £ar more complex than the general public 
appears to imagine, and that problems in educate never yielded to 
simplistic solutkms even when schoc^ weren't so complex. 

Any decision to impleniwmt a pay incentive prc^^ram shcnild be an 
informed choice that recognizes all pertinent kxal variables and dearly 
comprehends availabfe options. It is even vaorc inqxjrtant, however, that 
career ladder and/or merit pay programs be considered in the broader 
contaa of human resource dcwlc^mait If probteros that now i^^>ede 
teachers' growth as full prc^fessional paftn<» remain uncorrected, pay 
incemhies~or aity other eleinents onployed to create a higher plateau 
of teadiing exccllefwe—- are seeds sown on barren giwmd. 
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